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The appointment of Mr Adlai Stevenson as ambassador for the United 
States to the United Nations has, in some not easily definable way, re- 
assured us of the continuing values of that organization, even now 
while it confronts the most severe of challenges to its potency. There is 
nothing rational about this feeling; many other delegates must share 
to some degree Mr Stevenson’s gifts and evoke the same confidence and 
liking. The advantage Mr Stevenson has over them is the world-wide 
awareness of him as a two-time presidential candidate, the thoughtful 
charm of his presence on a thousand lecture platforms, and the definition 
he has given wherever he has gone of a consistent but humanely flexible 
intellectualism. These activities and attributes have put Mr Stevenson in 
a position that doubtless he would deprecate: the man most close to the 
image of what we think a twentieth century man should be. And it is this 
projection of the best in us of the western community that is so ple asing. 
While we cannot expect the anti-democratic leaders to cringe before the 
abstractions of morality like the devil before a sprinkling of holy water, 
we cannot do less than strengthen our own position with neutral or 
undecided peoples by a solid fleshing out of the public virtue we proclaim. 

Still, we know in our hearts that the image is flawed and it is our 
troubled suspicion that the flaw is inseparable from the image. There 
was a kind of poignant resignation, rather than bitterness, in the reaction 
of Mr Stevenson’s partisans to his presidential defeats that brought close 
to the surface the real nature of our unresolved philosophical conflicts. 
In terms of how western civilization is going to present itself before the 
rest of the world some of the criticisms brought against Mr Stevenson 
are not only valid but desperate in their immediacy. He did not speak 
for the Democratic Party with the vigor and aggressiveness of the com- 
mitted politician, he seemed at times indecisive to the point of squeamish- 
ness and, most of all, he did not run like a man who expected to win. 
It was not softness or vascillation that inhibited him, but a genuine 
ethical fastidiousness. There is no doubt Mr Stevenson grasps the neces- 
sity of compromising incompatibles, but equally there is no doubt that he, 
temperamentally, cannot do it with enthusiasm. In this way perhaps he 


most exactly represents the best of his world. It is strange that it leaves 
us feeling so sad. 
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PUBLIC WEALTH 
AND 
PRIVATE WEALTH 


Sir Geoffrey Vickers 


Britain, North America and the Soviet Union maintain their economies 
by activities of the same kinds. Similar factories use similar machines to 
produce similar goods. A comparison of their physical establishments and 
outputs would disclose only differences of quantity, quality and emphasis. 
Within these factories the organization charts would show similar duties, 
similarly distributed. Shifting our attention to the economic policies of 
the respective governments we should again find that their economic 
objectives are much the same, though their pre-occupations are different. 
To increase the gross national product, to maintain employment, to 
avoid inflation, to determine and hold the desired balance between 
expenditure and investment — all these are major concerns of the govern- 
ments in all three areas. To locate major differences between the three 
economic systems, we should have to ask how the activities of these 
populations are made responsive to the policies of their governments, 
no less than how the policies of the governments are made responsive 
to the wishes of their citizens. This would lead us to two separate but 
closely related studies — the study of their respective institutions; and 
the study of those attitudes, imbedded in the different cultures of the 
three areas, which determine the response of people at all levels to the 
demands of work, in particular the strength and range of their sense of 
public responsibility. 


The mutual interaction of attitudes and institutions gives peculiar 
difficulty and fascination to our efforts to understand how a society 
works. Even within our own society, we all know that a description of 
all the institutions involved in the business of earning the national living 


—the limited liability company, the money market, the commodity 


markets, the government's fiscal and other powers — would give no idea 
of how the system actually works. We should have to supplement this 
by describing the attitudes of business men, of industrial associations and 
of organized labour, the extent of the responsibilities and loyalties felt 
by whom, to whom, for what, a body of attitudes which moulds as well 
as being moulded by the institutions within which it develops. 
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I am not qualified to make such a survey of the three countries. 
In this paper I shall merely try to describe some major factors which 
have moulded British attitudes towards their economic institutions and 
hence the way in which those institutions work. I hope that this may 
help those who know the North American, especially the Canadian 
scene, to distinguish more sharply the corresponding trends in their 
own culture. 

Three attitudes still dominant in North America arose mainly in 
Britain in the 18th and 19th centuries. The first of these was the exal- 
tation of the private sector of life. From the firm establishment of the 
constitutional state the idea of the ‘private sector’ of life grew steadily 
in importance. Locke gave it its theoretical foundation, Bentham and 
his followers established legislation as an accepted instrument for its 
realization. The object of the state, so the doctrine reads, is to establish 
and preserve the private sector of life within which citizens may live as 
they please, restrained only by the laws which also protect them. Thus 
freedom consists in the individual rights which public power guarantees 
and in the opportunities which these rights provide. And, so long as 
every man is assumed to be the best judge of his own interest, the 
function of legislation is to minimize, not to extend the area of state 
interference. 

The second of these attitudes was the acceptance of indefinite 
material progress as the prime goal of society. The goal was stated with 
brutal frankness by a French economist in 1760. 


‘Humanly speaking, the greatest happiness possible for us consists 


in the greatest possible abundance of objects suitable for our enjoyment 
and in the greatest liberty to profit by them.’ 


Two hundred years later, this might serve with no word changed, 


as the creed of Madison Avenue and of all who share its values. 

The third of these attitudes was the acceptance of private enter- 
prise, competing through the free market, as the best, indeed the only 
way to achieve the material goal. This attitude unifies the other two. 
Without it, there would be no reason to suppose that to extend the 
private sector would necessarily maximize material progress. Our 19th 
century forebears, however, were happy to find so close a harmony 
between individual and collective interests that to set men free to 
pursue private wealth appeared the best highroad to public weal. Thus 
there grew up within the private sector and protected by it from public 
responsibility, the great institutions of business on which Britain and 
North America depend for their day-to-day existence; and the most 
prized freedoms of the private sector, originally political, became in- 
creasingly economic. 
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The doctrines which underlay the competitive individualist ethic of 
mid-19th century Britain were not so crude in their inception as they 
seem today. Adam Smith proclaimed the wealth of nations, no longer a 
limited fund from which one nation took only at the expense of another 
but a fund indefinitely expansible through the co-operative labour of 
men. Competition through a free world market was merely the means 
by which this co-operation could be automatically maintained at its 
optimum adjustment and this faith was preached with fervour of a re- 
ligious crusade. Liberals of the mid-19th century in Britain believed as 
firmly as any Marxist, though in a somewhat different sense, that national 
governments would soon wither away, in importance, if not in existence, 
as the citizens of all nations united, through mutually enriching trade, 
to make the whole world a ‘Great Commercial Republic’. So real was this 
faith that the Prince Consort opening the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
could say — 

‘Nobody who has paid any attention to the peculiar features of our 
present era will doubt for one moment that we are living in a period of 
most wonderful transition, which tends rapidly to accomplish that great 
end to which all history points — the realization of the unity of mankind.’ 
This was the faith which sustained Britain through a hundred years 
of unilateral free trade. 


Bentham again made the touchstone of his legislative philosophy 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ So long as men could 
believe that this aim was best advanced by ‘liberating’ each individual 
to seek his own interest, it released legislation directed to the enlarge- 
ment of the private sector; but it was equally apt, when that faith 
decayed, to promote protective factory legislation, the Welfare State 
or full blown socialism. 


Thus at the heart of the two doctrines which we most associate 
with 19th century individualism lay an over-riding concern for the 
common weal, international as well as national. 

The industrialized society which developed in Britain throughout 
the 19th century was criticized from the beginning from many quarters 
and in the strongest terms. Tories, like Burke, Southey, Coleridge, 
radicals like Cobbett and Robert Owen combined to curse a society in 
which the ‘cash nexus’ was replacing traditional, mutual human re- 
lationships. Humanitarians like Shaftesbury saw the ‘wage-slavery’ of 
women and children in British mills and pits as a bitter comment on 
the movement which through the same decades abolished first the slave 
trade and then slavery in British Colonies. A code of protective industrial 
legislation grew up piecemeal during the 19th century. In 1905 the 
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liberal party, previously the guardians of the individualist ethic, returned 
to power with a programme of social security and in nine stormy years 
laid the foundations of the Welfare State. 

Thus the industrial society in Britain from its earliest days lived 
with and learned from fundamental criticism derived not from socialist 
ideology but from the human values of the ordered, agricultural society 
which preceded it, a culture which industrialization has been eroding 
for two centuries but which has still not been destroyed. 

Meantime another stream of criticism was being voiced by the 
increasingly organized workers. A majority of the British people never 
accepted the competitive ethic. Taking as their motto ‘United we stand’ 
rather than “Devil take the hindmost’ British trade unions built up over 
a century — equally within the private sector — their own institutions and 
their own ethic and challenged the entrepreneurial ethic on grounds 
which owed more to Wesley than to Marx. Through a century of struggle 
they evolved from their members feats of discipline, loyalty and self- 
sacrifice which were sometimes worthy of a persecuted religious sect. 
For the last fifty years they have had an increasingly secure, in some 
ways privileged, position, both in law and in fact and a growing voice 
not only in industrial bargaining but also, through the Labour party, 
which they brought into existence at the turn of the century, in national 
and local politics. 

Thus for many decades private enterprise in Britain has conducted 
its affairs under the searchlight of a double debate —a debate within 
industry between management and organized labour and a debate in 
the form of national and local politics, a debate which constantly calls 
in question the credentials of private enterprise and presses the claims 
of a different system. In consequence, though private enterprise still 
flourishes in Britain and is perhaps more self confident and more re- 
spected today than for some decades, it has never had the status of a 
sacred cow. 

Two other facts of British experience are relevant to my theme. 

Britain passed from a feudal to an industrial society by a series 
of transitions which for three hundred years have involved no civil 
war or violent revolution. This transition was described by Acton as a 
transition ‘from status to contract’. But the roles of the new industrial 
society also conferred status and the idea that status implies responsi- 
bility was not wholly lost in the transition. The British ruling class 


absorbed the industrial magnates, who were for the most part anxious 


to be absorbed and to acquire the status which an industrial empire 
did not give them. They assumed the roles of landed gentry; they 
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bought and managed country estates; they founded families; they went 
into Parliament. They inherited a tradition of responsibility, which in 
time made its contribution to their concept of their industrial role. 

The second relevant fact of British experience has been the fighting 
of two world wars. For ten of the last forty-five years Britain has been 
at war, usually against odds, sometimes under threat of invasion. During 
these war years, at all events from 1940 to 1945, the private sector 
counted for little. Individual security was not to be bought with indi- 
vidual wealth or indeed in any other way. All the institutions of the 
private sector were redirected to serve a single public end. For the last 
fifteen years collective security against a military threat has been recog- 
nized as equally unattainable. 

Meantime, the economic scene has been transformed both in practice 
and in theory. Over large and critical areas the free market, as the 19th 
century understood it, has disappeared both in Britain and in North 
America. Mammoth accumulations of capital, controlled by self-perpetu- 
ating bodies of professional managers have rendered meaningless the 
stereotypes of early capitalism. Public authorities, governmental and 
extra governmental, (nearly all created within the last fiftv vears) inter- 
act with organized industry and organized labour in wavs which make 
nonsense of many of the assumptions of 19th century economics. The 
faith in a harmony of economic interest, whether between nations or 
between citizens, is as dead as the dodo; and with it has gone the only 
theoretic ground for believing that the road to material progress neces- 
sarily lies through maximizing the private sector. Great communist states 
have arisen to assert in principle and to show in practice that another 
route lies through restricting the private sector, creating publicly re- 
sponsible institutions to earn the nations’ living and thus making public, 
rather than private the roles which their citizens play as producers 
Furthermore, they assert that the private institutions of the West cannot 
generate the public responsibility which is patently needed to make any 
modern economy liable 

For Britain the economic challenge of communism only underlines 
and illuminates a familiar problem. Everyone knows that economic 


institutions have got to become increasingly responsive to national 


policy. Everyone knows that this involves both a livelier sense of public 


responsibility throughout the private sector and some increase of public 
control over private institutions. There is room for intense controversy 
both about the effectiveness of public control and about the danger of 
curtailing the private sector; but the questions are open. Debates which 
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in the United States would be ‘un-American activities’ have been a 
commonplace of British political and business life for fifty years. 

The British response so far is far from a complete success. At the 
moment it seems more successful in the Board room than on the shop 
floor, since in the Board room it is at least admitted in principle whilst 
on the shop floor it is not. The issue, however, is one of lively debate, 
recognized as a debate about means, not ends. The British steel industry 
was nationalized in 1945, denationalized in 1950 and is still under threat 
of re-nationalization if and when a socialist government returns to power. 
The issue is as fiercely controversial as any in British politics. Yet every- 
one, including the steel masters, agrees that those who control the steel 
industry, whether nationalized or not, are equally responsible for pro- 
viding Britain with the steel industry it needs. Public responsibility is 
accepted without question; the only issue is whether nationalization is 
needed to secure it. 

Perhaps the most encouraging features of the British scene are, 
first, that the communist challenge has livened not inhibited, the internal 
debate; and secondly, that obstinately enduring values from a_pre- 
industrial age still remind us occasionally, as they have been reminding 
us since the days of Burke, that ‘humanly speaking’ the happiness of a 
society at our stage of development de mands both more and less than 


‘the greatest possible abundance of objects suitable for our enjoyment 
and the greatest liberty to profit by them.’ 


Internationally distinguished in public affairs for many years, Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers is best known to Canadians as Chief Consultant to the Round 
Table on Man and Industry held in this country in 1956 and 1957. 


Mankind is as individual in its mode of output as in the substance of its 
thoughts. For some of the most fertile minds composition in writing, or 
in a form reducible to writing, seems to be an impossibility. In every 
faculty you will find that some of the more brilliant teachers are not 
among those who publish. Their originality requires for its expression 
direct intercourse with their pupils in the form of lectures, or of personal 
discussion. Such men exercise an immense influence; and yet, after the 
generation of their pupils has passed away, they sleep among the in- 
numerable unthanked benefactors of humanity. 


Alfred North Whitehead, in The Aims of Education. 





THE 
EFFECTIVE 
BOARD 


Margaret G. Smith 


As the new year begins nominating committees in countless voluntary 
organizations across the country face a formidable task. It is the necessity 
of finding new recruits to fill the vacancies which will soon appear in the 
rosters of the boards of directors of their various agencies. In carrying 
out their assignment they will make strenuous efforts to strengthen their 
boards by attracting the best qualified people who may be available for 
community service. 

Just what does this mean? How can the strength of their present 
boards be measured, and what yardsticks are useful in the selection of 
new recruits? In a little book called The Effective Board, Cyril O. Houle, 
Professor of Education at the University of Chicago (Association Press, 
New York) has attempted to answer these questions and in the process 
has also provided a textbook for all board members who may wish to 
become more effective in the job for which they have accepted responsi- 
bility. Such subjects as the nature and function of boards, their human 
resources, methods of improving the organization and operation of boards 
are presented clearly and simply. There is also a rating scale with which 
all board members might profitably spend some time on a cold stormy 
evening when they are not likely to be disturbed. This study should prove 
to be extremely helpful. If it does nothing other than set in motion some 

careful self- analysis and subsequent reflection it will be a useful tool. 

As the season approaches when the search for volunteers becomes 
more vigorous it would perhaps not be amiss to discuss here in these 
pages some of the elements which need to be considered in building a 
board which will in its operation perform the task for which it was con- 
stituted, and at the same time attract competent people who will enjoy 
serving on it and broaden their own outlook while doing so. These 
elements need to be understood by all board members, for, although the 
job of recruitment falls most heavily on the nominating committee, it is 
surely one that must be the concern of everyone. At the outset one needs 
to be clear about why the board exists. Presumably it has a purpose which 
could not be fulfilled without its existence. By and large there is agree- 
ment that the board performs a necessary legal function. Authority is 
vested in it and responsibility placed upon it for shaping and carrying 
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out policies in support of the purpose of the organization. It is a 
mechanism through which this job can be carried out effectively and 
expeditiously. Society has recognized it as a useful device. In some 
instances, however, it would appear that the structure, though man 
made, has almost come to be regarded as sacred in itself and the focus 
of the organization has become fixed on the structure rather than on the 
purpose which it was devised to effectuate. Herein lies a real danger. 

Having agreed that the board is necessary for carrying out the 
purpose of the organization surely the next natural move is to find the 
best people for it. The definition of ‘the best people’ in this context is not 
so easy to arrive at. Among them may be people with wide experience 
in organization work and some who are relatively inexperienced but who 
are able and willing to be taught ; there may be the visionary who dreams 
up disturbing changes as well as the realist who insists on keeping both 
feet firmly on the ground (perhaps even to the point of digging in her tiny 
little heels); hopefully there will be people who are well acquainted with 
community needs and those with an infinite variety of community contacts 
— financial, social, political, educational, and so on; the older person 
with the wisdom of maturity and the security of tradition, as well as the 
younger person with fresh ideas untrammeled by thoughts of ‘we-tried- 
this-before-and-it-didn’t-work’, or the myriad other excuses which may be 
found for not advancing along a new untried way. This enumeration 
simply leads one to conelude that ‘the best people’ must represent a 
balance with sufficient variety of talents, either demonstrated or potential, 
to cover all the different aspects of the work to be done and some 
infusion of new blood from whom new leadership may be developed 
and with whom new directions may be explored. Furthermore, these 
board members should be well-nigh perfect in that they need to be 
approachable, able to share responsibility, to conduct meetings, to listen 
and form judgments, to understand the budget, to have convictions about 
the value of the job to be done, to possess tact and understanding, to be 
able to use knowledge constructively, and finally to possess a saving 
sense of humor. 

These, then, are the paragons so earnestly sought to fill the vacancies. 
But why have the vacancies appeared ? Various reasons may be offered. 
The incumbents may have come to the end of a prescribed or constitu- 
tionally fixed term. Such limitation may prove to be a mixed blessing for, 
while it automatically moves out the ‘dead wood’, it may also deprive the 
board of the continuing support of strong members. This loss can be 
lightened if they are willing to continue in the role of committee members, 
or be co-opted for short-term assignments. Apart from the expired term 
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or departure-from-town reasons given are often only thinly veiled excuses 
for poor experiences and the persons involved may feel like misfits. Such 
failures are as likely to be the fault of the organization itself as of the 
individuals and these cases might well bear some careful examination. 
The volunteer who agrees to serve comes to the task with certain 
expectations about the job to be done — right or wrong — and may be 
justifiably critical of the group which does not help her to understand it 
and perform it well. The organization too has expectations and the two 
do not always coincide. The differences need to be reconciled with the 
sole objective of discovering the best way to accomplish an effective 
job as a team. 

Not only is it essential to assemble a group who among themselves 
can work as a team but it is important that these volunteers regard them- 
selves as partners with the staff in whatever is to be done. Some voluntary 
organizations, it is true, do not employ professional staff and the entire 
job is carried by volunteers who attain a high degree of skill and who 
are extremely sensitive and perceptive. These same people, brought into 
a situation where they are required to work with staff may find it very 
difficult to recognize the fine line which separates their function as 
members of the board from the duties of the staff. It is well to have these 
differences delineated as sharply as possible, but even more important 
is the need to build a good rapport between the two groups. Once this 
is established and the two learn to operate with mutual respect and full 
trust the problems in this area will never become very serious. In such 
a situation each fully understands that the focus is on the job and not on 
professional prestige or the acquisition of personal laurels for what is 
being camouflaged as unselfish service. So long as the two can discuss 
together what is to be done and agree upon who is to do it the No Man’s 
Land of the hard-to-define areas will not become a battleground of 
personalities. When this understanding is not achieved staff members may 
even feel that their very jobs are being threatened and volunteers, on their 
side, may feel that they are being pushed around. Both have much to learn 
from each other. The experienced volunteer can be a tremendous support 
to the relatively inexperienced staff member, particularly in a small 
agency where the executive staff member's job is a lonely one, removed 
from the stimulating exchange enjoyed with other professional colleagues. 
On the other hand, the new volunteer needs to be willing to learn from 
staff members as well as from experienced volunteers. The orientation or 
training process can be most rewarding as the two groups together 
explore new dimensions in the performance of their common job. 
Volunteers undoubtedly need training and must be disposed to accept it. 
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Many wise and wily staff members have learned how to do it without 
labelling it, though to some this little deception may appear to be 
sugar-coating the pill. 

Perhaps no board exists which does not have or at least has not had 
some supply of dead wood. The big question often is how to determine 
whether it is really dead or whether it is dormant. Skills may be unre- 
vealed or they may be applied at the wrong points. It may. simply be a 
case of the square peg in a round hole. In order to avoid this predicament 
it is often useful to try people out at different posts if obvious interests 
do not appear. Get-acquainted periods should not be over long. It is true 
that some people are slow starters, but by and large interest needs to be 

captured fairly quickly or real enthusiasm is never aroused and the person 

is lost. It is possible, however, to err in the opposite direction. Some few 
who are willing to pick up on responsibilities quickly may become so 
overburdened that they are overcome by feelings of frustration or even 
of guilt because home or business duties have been neglected. They never 
feel the genuine sense of satisfaction which should come from doing one 
job well. Participation in organizations at the board level should bring 
with it both fun and fulfillment. If neither of these is achieved surely the 
loss is greater than the gain. It is not a matter of recognition or prestige 
but the simple desire to give of oneself freely in the service of others. 


Formerly many board nembecrs were considered to be ‘status’ persons and 
so it might be wise to examine the real reasons why people either seek 


or have been chosen for board membership. Perhaps there has always 
I I } 


been a mixture of altruism and self-seeking among these reasons. Some 
have been selected because they could bring wealth and prestige to the 
board or be useful in establishing contacts with other members of the 
‘power elite’ in the community. Others sought membership in the hope 
of acquiring prestige. Some were sought because of their knowledge and 
experience in specific fields. Others sought it because of their genuine 
interest in human problems, their earnest desire to learn more about them 
and to assist in solving or alleviating them. Still others, equally interested 
in people, simply wanted to work with them. More and more these 
motives become intermingled. As the public awareness of social need 
increases the prestige aspect has tended to shrink in importance and 
more and more people, regardless of social position, think of themselves 
as working members of the board, prepared to do far more than attend 
meetings, donate funds, or allow their names to appear on letterheads. 
This is not to say that at certain points these types of activity do not 
represent service, for they undoubtedly do, but most people will discover 
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that their interest carries them farther in the direction of doing a much 
more active piece of work. 

In our society the role of the voluntary organization with its board 
composed of a cross-section of citizens is an increasingly important one. 
It is indeed a phenomenon of democratic society wherein the area of 
effective influence of the individual seems to be narrowing. The exercise 
of responsibility is a privilege to be cherished and nurtured, for through 
this process the whole pattern of values which shapes society grows 
and develops. The professional, who may be accused of having an axe 
to grind, cannot perform it alone. It is definitely the role of the grass 
roots individual who cares about the job of his board and carries this 
conviction into the community. He may in this sense become a kind of 
public relations officer for his agency, and every board member should 
consider this function as part of his own particular portfolio. Thus the 
process of ‘adult education’ which took place for him in his own orienta- 
tion is moved into the larger circle and the interpretation of the work of 
the organization is set on a larger stage. Hopefully in this way public 
awareness of need will grow. Certainly board members should become 
leaders in sensing and molding public opinion as it affects their work. 
They play a dual role. In one sense they are the community; in another 
they are a channel through which advanced thinking on experimental 
projects may reach a segment of the general public for testing. 

Hopefully, too, through this kind of interpretation organizations may 
succeed in broadening the base of citizen involvement. In most com- 
munities a comparatively small group of people carries the heavy load 
of work. There is growing conviction that community work should be 
part of everyone’s job, no matter what his age or station. This in itself 
may be an undertaking which should receive more attention from those 
interested in adult education. Vast resources for community service remain 
untapped. Either our voluntary groups have offered them no challenge 
or people simply do not know what opportunities for service and satis- 
faction are open to them. Perhaps they have not been sought, their 
abilities unrecognized. Little imagination has been shown in blocking 
out areas of service which require varying segments of time. A relatively 
few people are free to give large blocks of time, but there are thousands 
more who could contribute limited time if both they and the organizations 
recognized the possibilities of the smaller time block. In this way many 
business and professional people as well as housewives could be usefully 
involved and the work load of board and committee work more widely 
shared. 





As one observes boards in action it becomes obvious that they 
operate with varying degrees of effectiveness. On the whole, however, 
one cannot help being impressed by the high calibre of the people 
involved. There is also striking evidence of development in people as 
they are given or as they assume greater responsibility. No doubt there 
is a certain amount of inefficiency. No doubt there are times when certain 
jobs could be done much more quickly by a staff person. But one can 
never lose sight of the value of the process of board action itself. It is 
not simply an exercise in adult education, not simply a fumbling effort 
to give people busy work, nor an opportunity for meddling “do-gooders’ 

be involved in pseudo-social service, nor even a demonstration in 
manipulation. The inter-play of minds, the exchange and testing of ideas, 
the sifting, sharpening, and refinement of decisions are important parts 
of agency activity and should be valued as such. However expert staff 
members may be their role is a different one — to facilitate, to suggest, 
to present alternatives. The board itself must arrive at decisions. Indeed 
part of the training process for certain board members lies in helping 
them to forget themselves in the job to be done. This may apply more 
particularly but certainly not exclusively to women who are new to board 
work. They may be shy about expressing opinions, overly sensitive when 
confronted with divergent views, and in need of real help in order to 
be objective. At this level care must be taken to emphasize the fact that 
all — no matter what the shade of opinion — need to be concentrated on 
finding the best way to do the job. Different people will approach a given 
problem from different angles and be prepared to deal with it in different 
ways. All must be willing to accept a decision with which they disagree 
and to work to implement it as the wish of the majority. Those who are 
filled with a desire to steam-roller the entire group with their own view- 
points may be unhappy in this setting. Those who have a deep-seated 
desire to ‘save the world’ during their term of office may feel heartily 
disillusioned. But all must be helped to see themselves in perspective. 
Taking the long view they will realize that once tensions are resolved 
they can be comfortable with compromise reached through honest 
struggle. 

Critics of voluntary boards will insist that much of their work is 
repetitious with the result that staff and experienced board members 
become frustrated and impatient. Repetition may kill the interest of others 
completely. Needless repetition is of course wasteful but some of it may 
be unavoidable, even necessary, as old problems are presented to new 
people. With different timing, different people, the interplay of new 
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insights, the problem itself may take on new overtones. So new proposals 
are made and out of the new approach comes a solution to a perennial 
headache — repetition but not waste. Board members should relish the 
prospect of grappling with such problems, for how often it is found that 
where no problems arise and the wheels appear to be running quite 
smoothly, nothing of much significance is happening. 

Board participation can be richly rewarding, and all who are 
presently serving on boards will want to make their service more effective 
for the good of the total community. This is their sole reason for existence. 
Their records of performance will be judged by this standard. 


Mrs Ryrie Smith is President of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Canada. 


It is a commonplace observation that in organizational life we use argu- 
ments to convince others which we think will appeal to them, even 
though they don't convince us. We try to persuade people to behave 


justly to Negroes because ‘discrimination makes the United States look 
bad in the Cold War’ — as if that were why we ourselves behaved 
decently. Or we persuade businessmen to give money to colleges for all 
sorts of public-relations reasons, playing on their fear of radicalism or 
federal control or whatnot, wheras we ourselves devote our lives to 
education for quite different reasons. All arguments of this nature have 
two qualities: they patronise the other person and they perpetuate 
‘pluralistic ignorance.’ It can be contended that there may be occasions 
when we must appeal to others as they are, not as we would like them 
to be—when there isn’t time for idealism. But, in our realism, we often 
make mistakes about what others will actually respond to, and we sacri- 
fice the integrity and clarity of our argument to our false image of what 
will go over. 


From The Uncommitted Generation by David Riesman; 
Encounter — November, 1960 





CHANGE 
Solon T. Kimball 


PART TWO 

RACE RELATIONS IN THE AMERICAN SOUTH 

The third case involves changes in values which arise from changes in 
the technologic system in the relationships between persons and social 
groupings. Any one of several cases would have been suitable for pre- 
sentation but I have chosen that of relations between Negroes and whites 
in the American South because it has been well publicized and is cur- 
rently controversial. The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that schools segregated on a racial basis were unconstitutional was made 
in 1954. A series of other judicial decisions affecting the Civil Rights of 
Negroes had been made in earlier and subsequent years. Any explanation 
for this shift in public policy and of the response to it would require 
an analysis too lengthy for our purposes. But it is not without significance 
that extensive changes in Negro-white relations had been underway for 
a number of years. 

For much of the nation these court decisions affirmed an already 
existing situation, for the border states they provided the push that com- 
pleted the final stages in an evolution, and for the Deep South they 
brought both compliance and opposition depending on the situation. 
It is our purpose to concentrate upon the Deep South. 

The American South remained committed to a one crop plantation 
and subsistence agrarian civilization long after the other regions adopted 
commercial and mechanized farming. It depended upon cheap hand 
labor for its production and suffered from economic ups and downs 
due to fluctuations in the world price of cotton. Under such conditions 
the bulk of its population, black and white, were in nearly continuous 
depression. Beginning in the 1930's the American government initiated 
a program of economic development. A rapid expansion of industry 
and growth of cities occurred before, during, and after the Second World 
War. Extensive changes in the techniques of agriculture were intro- 
duced. The South has moved from a 19th century agrarian economy 
to the mainstream of industrial western society in the past quarter 
century. 

In the old South it was possible to distinguish several distinctive 
regions. In much of the upland country, one found a pattern of small, 
independent farmers who continued in considerable measure the earlier 
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subsistence, self-sufficient agriculture of an agrarian way of life which 
they had imported from Europe in the middle 18th century. These 
people were “patch” farmers who also gathered wild products, raised 
some cattle and occasionally worked for wages. In this section the popu- 
lation is almost entirely white and in decades past its inhabitants have 
shown open hostility to the people of the plantation area. Limited land 
resources have forced an outward expansion of population and it is this 
group which gave workers to lumbering and mines and the first textile 
mills established in the 1890's. Although intensely equalitarian in their 
relations with each other, they have always been in opposition to Negroes. 
Today, this area is experiencing a progressive abandonment of the land 
as industrialism attracts the young to the cities. 

The major changes in agriculture have come in the old plantation 
area. Under a system of sharecropping and tenant farming, a man, a 
mule, and his family could cultivate and harvest approximately 40 acres 
of cotton. This system of cultivation without crop rotation was extremely 
wasteful of soil fertility, and gradually through erosion, depletion and 
the boll weevil, productivity decreased markedly. In the measures 
adopted to modify this condition, many large landowners converted 
their acreage into grass for the purpose of raising cattle or to other 
land uses. Under these conditions it was no longer necessary to have 
the large numbers of tenants which characterized this type of agriculture. 
It was not uncommon for a man, who in 1930 might have had 400 
Negroes on his land, to retain only three or four families with new land 
uses. The dispossessed migrated to either the rapidly growing cities in 
the South, or to the already established industrial areas of the North. 
Those landowners who did not change from cotton to other types of 
crops changed their production techniques. They introduced power 
equipment, insecticides, weed killers, and machinery, all of which 
eliminated many processes formerly performed by hand. These new 
techniques reduced the number of workers and they also required a 
new type of worker who possessed education and mechanical skills 
rather than muscle. The old field hand Negro and his white sharecropper 
counterpart with their semi-literate broods no longer had a place in the 
agriculture of the South. Although some of them may still be found in 
isolated areas, they are very rapidly passing from the scene. 

The combination of the mechanization of agriculture in the rural 
areas and introduction of industrialism in the cities began to have its 
effect upon the relationship between Negro and white. The older agrarian 
system placed the Negro in a paternal or semi-paternal dependence upon 
a white owner and operator to whom deference was a necessity. The 
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new industrial relationship was one of employer and employee which 
limited the subordinate position to the economic sphere. A generation of 
children grew up who no longer saw their parents defer to the whites on 
every occasion. Among the concomitant changes was the growth of a 
Negro middle-class. Industrialization brought changes in some areas and 
created demands for modification in the traditional rules in others. These 
included those relating to civic participation in voting and serving on 
juries, in access to public facilities including, in particular, education. 
All in all, the effect of these changes has been to produce a new defini- 
tion on the part of the Negro of himself which is also expressive of the 
changed position which he occupies in his relationships and activities 
within the social system. 

There is one further point which should be made here, and that 
is that innovations such as those introduced in the American South are 
absorbed and interpreted within an existing cultural framework. Thus, 
new industry placed whites in superior positions, and Negroes in inferior 
ones. This practice conformed to the existing beliefs concerning the 
relative qualities, merits and conditions between whites and Negroes. 
It also reflected to a very considerable extent the differing educational 
levels of the two groups. As these differences become minimized through 
extension of educational opportunities to Negroes, we may then expect 
a modification within the industrial system in this aspect. 

A full treatment of this case would require an analysis of changes 
within the white system of groups and values. This is not our purpose, 
but it is worthy of note that the most resistance to change in the position 
of the Negro is found in those localities where the old agrarian patterns 
still exist in contrast to urban industrialized areas where change is 
very rapid. 

The use of a system of variables aids us in the analysis of this case 
as it did in the others. The new technology in rural areas and towns 
brought a shifting of population, the formation of new groupings and 
the decline of others, and the creation of new values. Paternalism and its 
corollary deference is alien to an industrial society. So also is the judg- 
ment of a man’s capabilities on any other basis than that of the contri- 
bution he can make. The traditions of an agrarian pattern are not dis- 
placed easily but they inevitably give ground to values which are 
functional to the new situation. 

It is now possible to assess the extent to which the objectives 
sought in the presentation of the three cases have been realized. One 
major purpose was to demonstrate the utility of a theoretical method 
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for examining the processes of change. The three cases provide the 
empirical evidence that we can use for testing the validity of the method. 
From these data it seems we were justified in assuming the desirability 
and necessity of examining human activity as part of the social and 
cultural systems; that through determining the characteristics and rela- 
tionships of each variable within a system it permits us to understand 
their interdependency under conditions of change; and that by observing 
these systems when in operation we can make explicit the principles 
which explain the processes of change. For example, the Eskimo case 
demonstrated the interdependency of the relation between population, 
technology, and environment. But it shculd also serve as a warning 
that those who blithely bring innovatica to a society may expect unanti- 
cipated consequences. Differentials in raie and magnitude of change 
were exemplified by the Brazilian case. Change in race relations in the 
American South was shown to be related to technologic innovations 
(formalized in law) which although reworked to fit the cultural situation 
produced changes in human groups and values. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
Our next step is to attempt to lay the basis for examining the relation 
between adult education and contemporary cultures. It is not our specific 


purpose to assess the extent to which such educational activities have 
been sensitive to the problem. Rather, we propose to outline the broad 
dimensions of educational needs in an industrial society such as the 
United States. Those who are acquainted with the purposes and tech- 
niques of adult education can fill in the details and make the application. 

During the past half century in the United States the unanticipated 
and unplanned expansion of educational activities outside the traditional 
system of education has been of such an order that the facts are hardly 
believable. A recent analysis of these developments has been prepared by 
Dr Harold Clark who describes the magnitude of programs in the major 
areas of industry, voluntary associations, religious organizations, self- 
study programs and military training in the United States.* He reports, 
for example, that the sums spent by American industry on research and 
development exceed the total expenditures of all colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States, and that the amount spent in industrial 
training equalled the amount spent by all traditional higher educational 
institutions. 


* Clark, Harold F., “Potentialities of Educational Establishments Outside the 
Conventional Structure of Higher Education” in Financing Higher Education 
1960-70, edited by Dexter M. Keezer, New York, 1959. pp. 257-273. 
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In another area literally thousands of voluntary associations in the 
United States, such as labor unions, the League of Women Voters, the 
American Chemical Society, the American Association of University 
Women, Masonic Lodges, and many others, conduct educational pro- 
grams of one kind or another. Religious and secular church programs 
utilize over a million teachers in somewhat more than a million class- 
rooms. Self-study programs organized by correspondence schools and 
the extension divisions of colleges and universities attract additional 
thousands each year. Training in technical subjects by the military 
undoubtedly exceeds all such training offered by vocational schools. 
Viewed as a whole, it is clear that the major « educational effort in the 
United States no longer rests upon the formal sequence of grades through 
which a student formerly passed. Dr Clark’s interpretation follows: 

‘The United States is now in the process of moving from the earlier 
stage of industrialism, involving primarily the education of the 
young, to the highly technical industrialism that is increasingly 
involving the continuous education of much of the working part of 
the population. There was a time, even in the early part of the 
twentieth century, when you got an education, then you went to 
work. No more inaccurate statement could be made today. Any 
campaign to encourage people to get their education before they 
start to work is likely to mislead people. Such an idea misses the 
very nature of our modern industrial socie ty. 
‘The education of the nineteenth century — elementary, high school, 
college and university — has clearly become inadequate to deal 
with the modern tec hnological world. This statement does not mean 
that the earlier type of education has become unnecessary or unim- 
portant — it has, in fact, become more necessary and important — 
but such a conception of education has become totally inadequate 
to deal with the world into which we are now rapidly moving. The 
old, historic type of education has become only one part of an 
extraordinarily complicated and complex procedure. Some parts of 
these uew procedures are developing so rapidly that it may be 
another generation or two before we can get any very satisfactory 
picture of how the total educational program will look over the 
longer period.’ 


The problem is set by the conditions of a perpetually changing 
industrial society. The specific question is what contribution and direc- 
tion can or should come from adult education? In the United States adult 
education has not fulfilled the hopes, aspirations or expectations of those 
who were its proponents. On the other hand, education for adults has 
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expanded at a rate unthought of in an earlier period. The adult educa- 
tionists were correct in their sense of the need for continuing oppor- 
tunities for learning beyond formalistic schooling. There is no necessity 
to argue the need. As Dr Clark suggests, the future requirement for an 
individual is not that he can complete any educational sequence which 
then serves as the basis for his life work, but that he must expect to 
continue to pursue the new knowledge, the new skills, the new ways of 
doing things that the rapid changes in our society make necessary for 
those who are to remain effective, producing members within it. 

In fact, it may even be suggested that the distinction drawn between 
education and adult education is no longer an apt way of describing the 
nature of the problem. It may very well be that future generations will 
find themselves living in an environment of continuous education as 
familiar to them as a terminal program in elementary and secondary 
education was to our fathers. 

If we are to bring some rationality into this type of educational 
process it would seem necessary for education leaders to understand 
something about the social and economic forces operating in our society. 
It would even seem that theories of organization and of change would 
prove to be a prerequisite for preparing programs to meet present and 
future needs. Central to any plan is an understanding of the inter- 
dependency within and between systems of human activity. 


Dr Kimball is Professor of Anthropology and Education at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Part One appeared in the December issue 
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113 
AND 
ALL THAT 


J. R. Kidd 


ARTHUR P1GoOTT is back from his first trip to the west since 
joining the Caae staff. His report — activity and enthusiasm every- 
where he went. His day started early and rarely ended before midnight. 
Active committees now are at work in each western province in prepa- 
ration for the 1961 National Conference. 


ADULT STUDENTS at George Williams University in Montreal 
played host to the first international conference of university evening 
students early in December. The caae Director gave the opening 
address. Few conferences have displayed more enthusiasm, or are of 
greater potential significance than this one. 


THE REPORT ON ADULT _ education in Metropolitan Toronto, 
prepared by the the c a a £ for the Adult Education Council of 
Toronto, and financed by the Toronto Board of Education, was com- 
pleted in the last few days of 1960. Recommendations in this report are 
now being considered by school and library boards, and all other 
interested organizations. While dealing specifically with Metropolitan 


Toronto, the recommendations in the report have many implications 
for other parts of Canada. 


THE CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS have devoted an 
entire issue of their journal to the subject of education. A few extra 
copies of this excellent issue are still available but you will need to 
write promptly to the editor to obtain one. 


4 SECOND PRINTING has been ordered of James Senter’s 
pamphlet on adult education. This attractive pamphlet was published 
by the Globe and Mail, from a series of articles by Senter published in 
that newspaper last summer at the time of the World Conference on 
Adult Education. 


WE HAVE JUST LEARNED that our personal application 
to join the new Australian Adult Education Association has been ac- 
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cepted. This is the newest national association and we are delighted to 
learn that we have such a strong partner “down under’. 


MRS RUTH HOUCK is again heading up the Unesco Gift Coupon 
work in Canada. A major project for support by Canada during this 
year is adult education in the Caribbean, sponsored through the 
University College of the West Indies. 


COPIES OF REPORTS, pamphlets and speeches, are begin- 
ning to come into our office. These we will use for a collection of readings 
on Canadian adult education to be published in 1961. We are looking 
for writings of weight and importance, which are now difficult or im- 
possible to get. Have you looked through your own files lately? 


WE ARE BEGINNING to wonder what we ever did before there 
was a Newsletter from the Canadian National Comission for Unesco. 
The last two issues have been full of information about events in 
Canada and abroad that affect many of us, and are exceedingly difficult 
tc find elsewhere. For many years the c a A E urged the appointment 


of National Commission, sometimes almost alone in this advocacy. 


We are gratified with what has been accomplished in the short time 
since its inception, its conference, reports and information service, as 
well as its Newsletter, equally indispensable with the Unesco Publica- 
tions Review which Walter Herbert has been editing so successfully for 
many years. We are delighted, too, with the election of Dean J. F. Leddy, 
as Chairman of the Commission, succeeding Dr N. A. M. Mackenzie, of 
Madame A. Paradis as Vice-Chairman and Professor W. A. C. Dobson 
as Chairman of the National Advisory Committee on Unesco’'s East- 
West Major Project. 


DID YOU KNOw that the caaeE has commenced its second 
quarter century as an organization. To have survived is miracle enough 
but the most important days are ahead. 





MORE ART 
EXHIBITIONS 
IN MANITOBA 


Norah McCullough 


The art exhibition service from the Winnipeg Art Gallery initiated by 
the Director, Dr Ferdinand Eckhardt, in the fall of 1959, has become 
firmly established and is flourishing to such a degree that many more 
groups of works have been acquired to meet the demands of this season. 


The Winnipeg Art Gallery, in its annual report, cites that between 
September 1959 to the end of June 1960, there were 197 reservations 
for exhibitions. The education officer of the Winnipeg Art Gallery, Miss 
Patricia Elliott, assembles the shows and her colleague, Mrs Mitchell, 
is fully engaged, as one can well imagine, working out the shipping 
schedules so that the exhibitions reach places of showing on time. 

With a view to providing borrowers with practical assistance, and 
so that the Winnipeg Gallery staff could hold personal discussions with 
exhibition sponsors about any circulation problems, a workshop was 
held at the gallery last May cver a week-end. Delegates from eight 
Manitoba centres attended and were given instruction by the Gallery 
staff on the packing and hanging of exhibitions, on educational inter- 
pretation and on the values of art exhibitions. The visitors were 
welcomed by the Winnipeg Art Gallery board members including 
Vice-President Mr Arthur W. Johnston, Mrs E. G. Berry and Professor 
Bernard Noonan. There were special exhibitions on view including one 
called “Framing, Right and Wrong”, a topic that provided answers to 
many questions. The visiting groups were entertained by the Women’s 
Committee of the Winnipeg Art Gallery and the Winnipeg Theatre 
Centre. 

Arising from this work-shop meeting, there have been some changes 
in the method of circulation. One grouping of exhibitions can now be 
stopped-over for fortnightly showings on a pre-arranged shipping circuit 
for an inclusive fee of $10 for four exhibitions. Borrowers who prefer 
to select individual shows from another listing, at specific times, may 
have an exhibition for the inclusive fee of $5. This means that “circuit” 
borrowers agree to take what is offered and thus receive the advantage 
of reduced shipping costs. 
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What does this exhibition service offer? Twelve of the best coloured 
reproductions in good frames, under glass, which include four very 
large works and eight of more moderate size. The various sets are 
assembled under headings such as “Italian Painting”; representative 
works from Giotto to Perugino ; “A Time to Work and a Time to Play” : 
Bosch, Vermeer, Fragonard, Van Gogh are examples; “Masters of 
Expressionism” ; Chagall, Klee, Kokoschka, Macke, Pechstein, etc ; 
“Chinese Paintings” — the classic works. The other section includes a 
series on Canadian Painting, one on the School of Paris, one of the 
Romanesque and Gothic Illuminated Manuscripts, to mention but 
several. In all, the Winnipeg Gallery can now supply some thirty-five 
exhibitions through the extension service. 

The borrowers of these exhibitions are mostly rural schools, city 
schools and libraries ; then such diverse groups as colleges, Manitoba 
military camps, Women’s Institutes and churches. The Director's 
confidence in the capacity of Manitoba people for exhibitions of worth 
has been vindicated. From the applications now pouring in it seems 
that these exhibitions will be in constant circulation throughout the 
current season. How gratifying for the Winnipeg Art Gallery to have 
works of such quality and sophistication actually in demand ! 


Miss McCullough is the Western Representative of the National Gallery 
of Canada. 
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A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC: Robertson Davies. Toronto, 
McClelland & Stewart, Limited, 1960. ix, 360, x pp. $5.00. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about this volume of essays is that it 
is not a collection in the conventional sense at all. Mr Davies did not just 
bring together a few of his best pieces of recent years as his American 
publishers had invited him to do. Instead, he has produced an entirely 
new work with the essay chapters grouped about the theme of reading 
as a personal interpretive art. 

A Voice from the Attic (the Attic, by the way, is Canada) 
addressed to that body of people who read for pleasure, who possess 
books of their own and have some pretension to taste. The author calls 
upon these people to re-assert their authority as a class, to re-establish 
their power to determine the success or failure of a book. And to that 


end he would restore to popular usage and respect the long out-of-fashion 
term —the clerisy. This word, which has no synonym, describes, he 
believes, the disinterested and discriminating reader as opposed to the 
professionals of the book publishing business and their multitude of book 
reviewing satellites. 


Originally, of course, the clerisy found its standards of excellence 
in the Greek and Roman classics or in the Hebrew scriptures. But the 
kind of education and background which made this possible have dis- 
appeared and are not likely to return. They were all but swept away 
by the tidal force of universal literacy which took its rise in the English- 
speaking world a century ago. With this tide came the immense prolifera- 
tion of reading matter for the masses who resolutely declined the fare 
recommended for them by idealistic and educated reformers. 

Today if the clerisy is to be revived as an effective force in the 
making of books it must be, apparently, by some process of self-education 
on the part of the individual reader. He must train his imagination to 
listen to the inward reading voice. Above all, he must read because he 
wants to read. He must finish a volume because he is impelled to, not 
because he sees this as an end in itself. Those who read for the purpose 
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of impressing others or for the satisfaction of having been able to get 
through a tough ‘classic’ will do nothing to rebuild the group the author 
has in mind. 


Some of those engaged in liberal education for adults may find Mr 
Davies’ views disturbing. He seems to be warning us that the world of 
books cannot ‘be brought’ to people. Over-purposefulness can end 
defeating the fundamental purpose. No one knows how taste and dis- 
crimination develop, but they will never be widespread and they cannot 


be ‘taught’. It is not the reading of more books by more people that 
matters; what counts is the quality of the individual re sponse. We may 
be in danger of adding to the number of people who don’t really enjoy 
books but only know that they should. 

After the development of the main thesis, there follow eight chap- 
ters full to overflowing of Mr Davies’ opinions on almost every subject 
under the sun. These are quite independent of each other and can be 
read in any order. The range of subject matter reflects his own reading 
interests, the Victorian novel, drama, sex, the Victorian theatre, por- 
nography, humour, uplift books, and dozens of other subjects, important 
and unimportant. The whole is in Mr Davies’ best style. If it were not, 
the reader would find 360 pages of such varied, and sometimes unorga- 
nized, material almost insupportable. The concluding ‘informal biblio- 
graphical note’ lists the books, many of them long forgotten and some of 
them never widely known, which form the basis of his comments. 

H. G. WILSON 


rHE ORIGINS OF ENGLISH CULTURE. THE 
FIRST PHASE OF ADULT EDUCATION; Documen- 
taries 1 & 2; by H. P. Smith, 27 Harley Rd., Oxford. Mimeographed. 
Adult oiaceiinn has come to mean something far away from the educa- 
tion of adults as it is understood in graduate schools and research insti- 
tutes. It is commonly said that the academic has insulated himself from 
contemporary problems, and that adult education, in its concern with 
these problems, has lost touch with the world of learning. 

Thanks to the quality . f its teachers, adult education in Britain has 
not suffered this divorce. Now one of its finest scholars, H. P. Smith, the 
Tutorial Secretary of Extramural Studies at Oxford, offers a new approach 
to the concept of adult education that is both evidence and earnest of 
its potency. 

It is charming to find a discussion of ‘education and a changing 
society’ made up primarily of the simple, powerful speech of another 
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day fresh from the sources of scholarship, and to be given a glimpse of 
the scholar’s concerns through the exciting story with which Mr Smith 
introduces his translation of The Dream of the Rood. 

Documentary Nos. 1-2 in the series Adult Education & Society were 
published by the author (27 Harley Road, Oxford) in 1959 and 1960. 
A third issue is reported in preparation. Any reader of these booklets 
will feel his mind touched into full wakefulness. H. P. Smith is an inspir- 
ing teacher. He knows how to open out paths and give the novice con- 
fidence that he can explore them at will. Learning becomes a lively ex- 
perience, as many clerks and miners and workmen in England have 
discovered through the years from direct contact with such teaching. 

Mr Smith presents the past with an infectious awareness of its 
pertinence. ‘If some of my friends in adult education think I am going 
back too far, he says in his first preface, ‘I can only plead that the 
fashion of dating it [adult education] from the last century lacks his- 
torical perspective and leaves its definition to department apologetics.’ 
He argues his case no further. But he does convey his respect for educa- 
tion: for him it is something much deeper than that developing of the 
citizen's competence which the Industrial Revolution made necessary. 

These documentaries illustrate “a vital movement which changed 
England’—its conversion to Christianity. The new teaching reached the 
adults of that day through both Latin learning and poetry in the vernacu- 
lar. “The part it has played on occasion in the encounter of cultures . . . 
gives adult education world-wide importance at the present time, Mr 
Smith concludes. 

‘Equivalents’ in our day for Latin learning and poetry in the 
vernacular are not invented to support his argument, nor does he enlarge 
on this cryptic but exciting notion of ‘the encounter of cultures’. The 
author’s understanding is subtle. There is no springboard to a formula 
here, although the words he uses are simple—what a world of difference 
there is between ‘simple’ and ‘simplified’! 

H. P. Smith lifts the subject of adult education out of such sloughs 
of lethargy. He proves that disinterested, in-forming knowledge can be 
taught at large as well as among specialists, and that a man who entrusts 
his thoughts to others can set their minds astir. If his view of the range 
and dynamic of adult education has led to work of this high quality, it 
is clearly worth wide and alert attention. 


MARGARET AVISON 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE: chosen by 
A. J. M. Smith, Toronto. Oxford University Press, 445 pages, $6.00. 
One’s first reaction is likely to be — what, another anthology of Canadian 
poetry! But though perhaps understandable, this reaction would be 
totally wrong in a factual sense. Here is indeed a Canadian anthology 
with a difference. 

The difference is, of course, that for the first time we have the 
works of English and French-Canadian poets from the earliest times 
to the latest contemporaries presented side by side in chronological order. 

The amazing thing about this is not that we should have had to 
wait until the year 1960 to have this happen, but rather that even in 
1960 there was an anthologist and a Canadian publisher to boot who 
considered that the time was ripe for such an innovation. For unless | 
am totally mistaken, this volume suggests a rapport and drawing 
together among the two groups which simply does not exist. The Iron 
Curtain is still very much down, and only here and there have there 
been slight penetrations, token exchanges. It will, I am convinced, 
take an issue as large as sheer survival as a separate nation, to send 
this curtain crashingly down. 

And the fact of a divided culture shows up very strongly in the 
poetry here displayed. While we may say that from a young nation 


mainly devoted to the exploitation of our natural resources and untapped 
frontiers we have been fortunate to have managed a fraction of what 
has been achieved, the plain simple fact is that we have accomplished 
very little. 


Which is, I would like to suggest, a fortunate thing in many ways 
for the Canadian poet. He does not have to fear that he is saying 
something that has been said much better years before by an over- 
powering poetic ancestor : no such ancestors really exist, unless it be 
that in Saint-Denys-Garneau the French-Canadians have accidentally 
achieved this distinction. He is free to take his influences from the best 
that Paris, London and New York offer, or to ignore them altogether 
if he pleases, something the French, British or American poets could 
never do so lightly. 

But this lack of a useable tradition also has its drawbacks. In 
English-Canadian poetry at any rate it has given us a poetry, if we may 
judge it from this book, that is much concerned with the finely-turned 
phrase, the calculated verse pattern, but all too seldom breaks through 
to a clean-cut statement, an arresting moment of truth involving people 
or the land itself. There are no Sandburgs, Jeffers, Frosts, or Robert 
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Lowells here. And you will see among the younger contributors to this 
volume (those under thirty), a voluntary withdrawal into the past, into 
the escape world of Elizabethan form and cultivation of the myth. 
This is a time when Ginsberg, Levertov, Creeley, Olson and many 
others are breathing new life into a badly-ailing American poetic corpse. 

So it’s high time to stop in 1961 and take a good honest look at 
ourselves poetically. How fortunate that this anthology is available to 
make this very necessary evaluation possible. 

RAYMOND SOUSTER. 


AN INDIAN EXPERIMENT IN FARM RADIO FORUM; 
J. C. Mathur and Paul Neurath; UNESCO, Paris, pp. 132, $2.50. 
The fascinating account of an idea emerging as a potent force for develop- 
ment in India. uNEsco, using Canada as a model, in 1956 stirred 
interest in the forum idea in India and with the assistance of All-India 
Radio, organized 145 radio forums in 145 Bombay area villages. Within 
the area are thirty million people, 6547 villages and 107 towns. Seventy- 
five percent of the population is rural and famine threatens frequently. 
The literacy rate is just under twenty percent. 

With one radio for each three hundred persons in the region, the 
forum technique made possible the sharing of ideas and the development 
of new concepts among a much larger group than before. Topics in- 
cluded : the democratic process in terms of the villager, fruit growing, 
adult education and the village libraries, the rat menace, education for 
children, co-operative marketing, family budgeting and family planning. 


This book outlines the story of the experiment. Now, plans have 
gone further to include 2000 forums this year with more projected for 
next. If awakening responsiblity interests you, this book is a must. 


RODGER SCHWaASS 


MACLEAN’S CANADA: Portrait of a Country; edited by Leslie 
F. Hannon. McClelland & Stewart Ltd., pp. 248. $8.50. 

Without wishing to denigrate for a moment the role of Maclean’s as a 
general magazine, it should be said at once that Maclean’s Canada is far 
better than the reviewer expected. It stands up well in the company of 
other such collections and it has a surprisingly individual flavor. If there 
is such a thing as a prototypical Canadian one might expect him to be 
punch-drunk standing off the English and the Americans. This rather 
sombre befuddled self-importance makes the non-engaged reader a little 
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wary of the label ‘canadian’. Happily, Maclean’s Canada not only does 
not justify this waryness, it makes one wonder why Canadians worry so 
much about themselves in the first place. We seem to be getting along 
okay and we do have a good time on occasions, and, of course, we suffer 
a little, too. All of which is illustrated by the stories and articles in this 
collection. 

Except rarely, the fiction is little better than passable; but the 
journalism is the equal of any of its kind and only in such a collection 
can this welcome but often overlooked fact be demonstrated. 

The volume is well bound and handsomely prepared in a somewhat 
conservative way. The albums of photographs are disappointing, not so 
much as photography, but because one feels they could be more 
evocative. 

The publication date points it at the Christmas trade, but it should 
be republicized in the spring as it will make excellent summer reading. 
One would not want to read it through at a sitting. 

C. E. G. 


SELECT SPEECH AND SILENT READING: by Ake W. 
Edfeldt, University of Chicago Press, pp. 164. $3.50. 


Ability to read fluently and with comprehension is a contemporary pre- 


occupation of both educators and of those being educated. Accordingly, 
the results of Dr Edfeldt’s investigations, carried out in the University 
of Stockholm, should be of specific value to teachers and to speech 
therapists 

As the title indicates, the study deals with the phenomenon of 
silent speech, which refers to all movement of speech muscles in accom- 
paniment with reading and other forms of mental activity. Silent speech 
is investigated by means of electromyographic apparatus, and the findings 
described diagrammatically and in highly technical language. Additional 
reference is made to the anatomy and function of some muscles used in 
speech. 

In Part II, the author discusses various views and theories on silent 
reading and in particular its connection with the teaching of reading. 
Useful reference is made to the relationship between speech defects 
and specific difficulties in reading. Considerable light is shed upon the 
cognitive processes operating in the mind of the reader. In the opinion 
of the author, there takes place in the reader, parallel with the reading of 


the text, a kind of inner argument, or else agreement which might result 
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in clarification or exemplification. This quality of criticism the author 
believes to be one the most important elements in reading comprehension. 
Dr Edfeldt’s investigation deserves careful study. 


J]. CORNISH-BOWDEN 


COMMUNICATION OR CONFLICT: CONFERENCES: 
Their nature, dynamics and planning. Edited by Mary Capes with the 
collaboration of A. T. M. Wilson, Associated Press 1960. pp. 219. $4.50. 
Twenty-one multi-national specialists met in Eastbourne, England for 
seven days in 1956 to look at the factors which produce the most effective 
type of conference. 8000 international ones are held annually and the 
criteria for a successful meeting are still debatable. Some of the limi- 
tations of the conference process may be found in semantic, cultural, 
ideological and professional differences and the subleties of group 
dynamics. 


The participants were in complete agreement that the mechanics 
of planning a conference cannot be left to a group of technical experts. 
Rather they felt that the details could be learned by doing but that 


health educators, for instance couldn't plan for a collective bargaining 


committee of a factory. There must be involvement from the beginning 
to the end preferably by those from different cultures who, to quote 
Margaret Mead, “can thrash out the details — be prepared for rescue 
operations when difficulties develop and emerge from each conference 
with a wider store of cross-cultural experience”. If there are more 
‘harmonizers’ and, ‘encouragers’ than ‘aggressors’, ‘recognition-seekers’ 
or ‘play-boys’ the group may find a solution to their problems. The 
chairman and the secretariat, who should have some psychological in- 
sight, must be constantly aware of these idiosyncracies in the partici- 
pants, if they are to avoid tension and strain which can freeze the whole 
group or break it up. 

Goals of a conference and the expectations of the individual do not 
necessarily coincide. It would therefore, in the opinion of this group of 
21 help to avoid confusion to have ‘some definition of purpose by means 
of function’ to avoid rigidity and inflexibility. Pooling information or to 
achieve action by group decision are the usual reasons for holding a 
conference but these can be categorized under such headings as to 
exchange information, to educate, to clarify, to report, to form a policy, 


to negotiate, to seek a mandate or to perform a ceremony 
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Pre-conference planning and the involvement of the participants 
from the very beginning are to be considered. If small groups, especially 
in different countries meet during the pre-conference period, this may 
have interesting implications when the conference finally meets (what 
went on before the last summit meeting?). The place of meeting should 
be carefully considered in the organization of a conference — thirty 
foreign industrialists arrived by air at a large University on a hot August 
day. When they saw they were expected to sleep, all 30 of them, in 
one large dormitory they turned and went to the nearest town to find 
a hotel. Resourceful persons can be completely out of key with the whole 
conference and should be chosen not just for their name but for their 
ability to stay and discuss or allow to be discussed what they are 
presenting. 


Brock Chisholm who was the conference chairman, says in the 
preface; ‘meetings have begun to replace battlefields as the arenas in 
which relationships between groups of people are determined’. If you 
agree, are preparing a meeting and have no time to read the whole 
book, you might turn to page 15 and read Margaret Mead’s ‘the kind of 
questions to ask’ then read Appendix A — ‘planning and running a con- 
ference’. If by this time you feel you can skip the filling then it’s safe 
to assume you know all about conferences — or will never have to 


plan one. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CANADA 1960: The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent 
Progress; published under the authority of The Hon. Gordon Churchill, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, and prepared in the Information 
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CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1960: Edited by Edward F. Sheffield 
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William Feindel. Published by University of Toronto Press. pp. 69, $2.00 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CANADIAN EDUCATION: (An Historical Study) by C. B. 
Sissons. Published by The Ryerson Press. pp. 414, $6.50 
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mans, Green & Company, Toronto. pp. 227, $5.50. 
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Fabian Society, London, S.W.1. pp. 32. 60c. 
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MAGIC SHADOWS: The Story of the Origin of Motion Pictures, by Martin 


Quigley, Jr. Published by Quigley Publishing Company, New York. pp. 192. 
$4.50. 


MACLEAN’S CANADA: Portrait of a country. Selected and edited by Leslie 
F. Hannon. pp. 248. $8.50. 
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LABOR’S PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY: A symposium sponsored by National Institute 
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A. J. M. Smith. Oxford University Press, 1960. $6.00. 


COMMUNICATION OR CONFLICT: Conferences, Their Nature, Dynamics and 
Planning, by Mary Capes, published by The Association Press. $4.50. 


CANADIAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: A Book of Readings. J. E. Hodgetts and 
D. C. Corbett, published by The MacMillan Company, Toronto, 1960. 
pp. 575. $6.25. 


THE EMERGING EVENING COLLEGE: A Study of Faculty Organization and 
Academic Control in Ten Eastern University Evening Colleges, by Ernest E. 
McMahon, published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY announces the publication 
in January, 1961, of 
SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


containing texts of the major addresses 
delivered at the Mount Allison 1960 Summer Institute 


INTRODUCTION PROSPECTS FOR THE PEACEFUL 
Kurt R. Swinton, President, USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Encyclopaedia Britannica of J. L. Gray, President, Atomic 
Canada Energy of Canada Ltd. 


SCIENCE AND THE CHANGING NUCLEAR WEAPONS, PUBLIC 

CONCEPT OF CULTURE OPINION AND THE SCIENTIST 
Cyrias Ouellet, Professor of J. E. Keyston, Vice-Chairman, 
Physical Chemistry, Laval Defence Research Board. 
University. J. G. Kaplan, Associate Professor ot 


Physiology, Dalhousie University. 
R. N. Boyd, Supervising Engineer 


for Design Services, Dupont of 

Canada Ltd. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
OUTER SPACE 

A. G. Huntsman, Retired Professor John P. Hagen, National Aeru- 

of Biology, University of nautics and Space Administration, 

Toronto. Washington. 


Orders may now be placed at the University Bookstore, Sackville, N.B. 
Price $1.00 per copy; 20% off on bulk orders of 20 or more. 
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SOMETHING 
TO THINK 
ABOUT 


In a recent, characteristically modest, report of research carried out on 
‘aging in Great Britain, Brian Groombridge introduces the valuable 
comparison of ‘students’ and ‘members’. The report itself, valuable enough 
in its consideration of the relation of all education to aging (which we 
all are doing presumably, all the time) should get an exhaustive review 
elsewhere. I am for the present concerned with the two roles of ‘student’ 
or ‘member’ and the light such a concern might throw on adult education. 


It is startling for example to recall that two of the great and 
acknowledged adult educational undertakings of the past century, the 
W.E.A. and the St. Francis Xavier Cooperative movement have centered 
on membership with study attached. Perhaps it was the sense of ‘mem- 
bership’ that gave the whole of adult education in Canada in particular 
the quality of a ‘movement’, a quality which it seems in some danger of 


losing at the moment. For one must put in contrast to the condition of 
membership the fact that the two most powerful institutions supporting 
adult education emerging at present, the Public School and the Univer- 
sity tend to think of students rather than of members as they develop 
their program. 


The educational institution offers specific programs for anyone ready 
to benefit from them. The students contact requires no more than his 
adherence to a set of institutionally developed and applied standards. 
The center of the relationship is the subject which is the language 
common to both institution and student. The student is not required to 
know how the particular class or subject matter came to be, he is not 
responsible for it, or the institution, and he may never again think about 
it when his particular relationship is completed. 

In one sense the student is a customer who chooses from among a 
range of products or services, pays the fee, and expects the class to live 
up to his view of the catalogue description. Of course learning isn’t the 
same thing as consuming, or at least it ought not to be, and during the 
course of his exposure to teacher, subject, and institution, the student 
does tend to develop some of the characteristics of a member. In fact 
when one begins to analyse the situation, the characteristics of the mem- 
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ber, participation, responsibility, and commitment seem to be the very 
characteristics that the teacher of adults strives to develop in his students, 
no matter how brief or fleeting their contact with him. In fact many of 
the qualities associated with good adult teaching and learning seem to 
be the very qualities we associate with the ‘member’ 

In the formal educational institutions, catering mostly to children 
and not yet responsible youth, the quality of membership is assiduously 
cultivated. Little children belong to their classes and the emotional 
commitment to their particular teachers is regarded with legitimate 
seriousness. In the higher grades and the universities, student clubs and 
councils are promoted where they do not spring spontaneously and the 
successful development of the attitude of membe rship is clearly indicated 
in the development of both professional attachments and school and 
university alumni. Most universities are quite willing to accord some 
legal rights in their government to the graduate members of their student 
bodies, most of whom are no longer students but only members. In 
Canada the degree of reciprocal loyalty felt by graduate and unive rsity is 
quite evident. All of this brings us to one interesting fact. When one 
examines the arguments over the development of Evening Colleges, 
Extension Credit Division, and extra-mural degree courses, one finds that 
the reluctance indicated by so many university people is based not on the 
quality of students or learning — the evidence is really undisputable — it 
lies in the feeling that the extra-mural students do not acquire the attitudes 
and feelings of membership in the institution. They may develop some 
slight feeling of membership in their classes, but they do not share, 
indeed under most of our present circumstances, they cannot share the 
commitment to and responsibility for the institution. They remain only 
students, and it is perhaps to the credit of these same administrators to 
point out that the role of studént alone is not sufficient to achieve a 
proper education. 

The member has some sense of participating in the organization to 
which he adheres. Not only has he a right to do so, he has a responsibility 
to, as a concomitant of the commitment of time and care that he brings 
to the organization. He is interested in action leading to some sort of 
goal even if it is only the maintenance of the organization which in some 
way satisfies him. Good membership has always been the measure of 
adult maturity in our society; combined with learning it is perhaps the 
finest measure of the post-industrial democratic society. 

It is possible that the adult education agencies that have grown to 
prominence recently on the basis of offerings provided for students are 
operating on a partial and limited basis. Their students may already be 
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members in some sense — for example it is likely that most participants 
in university evening classes are already members of the university 
community, and that the great bulk of people who are not members will 
not come regardless of the subject matter; — and those people who are 
not already members or are induced by membership in something else, 
will not come. The latter point is a useful one. There is a considerable 
increase in the number of semi-professional occupational organizations 
applying to various agencies of education for professional programs of 
various kinds. These organizations provide the ‘membership’ the agency 
provides the teaching skills and background. Relationships of this sort 
have their own dangers in cementing vested interests and reducing the 
flexibility of the society, on the other hand they still probably represent 
the best method for reaching the portion of the adult population which 
do not now come within the purview of educational agencies. Learning 
requires trust and commitment. These qualities are more likely to arise 
from the condition of membership than from the limited and misleading 
role of student. We should perhaps be particularly aware of these factors 
when we come to design new systems and institutional arrangements 
for the accomplishment of adult learning in our society. We must provide 
for the characteristics of membership, which means not only the com- 
mitment but also participation in the determination of policy and 
curriculum, or we shall never gain the adult students that the society 
as a whole must have. 


PARAMETE R. 





The next meeting of the JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION will 


be held in the Clark Memorial Centre, Ottawa, on 
Friday, February 3, 1961. 


The theme will be “Education and Training Needs”. 
Dr S. H. Deeks, Executive Director of The Industrial 


Foundation on Education, will be one of the speakers. 














ADULT EDUCATION 
IN 
WEST GERMANY 


Wilfried Schlau 


The history of adult educatien in Germany is a mirror of the unhappy 
developments in Mid-Europe during the last 100 years. While in 
Denmark the victorious revolution of 1848 made possible the momentous 
development of the Danish folk school with their later system of 
deliberate planned support, the revolution in Germany resulted in 
political weakness among the citizens and intervention from abroad 
especially from Russia. 

For this reason the first planned efforts in the field of adult educa- 
tion were connected with the struggle among socially underprivileged 
groups against the state. An example is the adult education movement 
among the industrial workers which especially during the time when 
the social democratic party was forbidden for the workers, took over 
the important political functions under the motto “Knowledge is power”. 

The present adult education work in middle-sized and big cities 
cannot rid itself from this heritage, particularly in the worker groups. 
A great many of the representatives of workers educated today come 
from the ranks of the social democratic party, and in the politically 
conservative, especially the clerical, circles there is an unchanged 
reluctance and often a considerable resentment against general, non- 
denominational adult education. Residential folk schools now being 
founded by urban adult education mostly co-operate quite closely with 
representatives of the earlier workers education who through their 
organization “Work and Life” (Arbeit und Leben) have developed 
joint projects with the evening schools and trade-unions, evening folk 
schools. This close connection between home folk schools and “Work 
and Life” unfortunately often means that those who do not belong to 
either trade unions or the social democratic party are excluded from 
worthwhile education activities. 

Only very slowly and with considerable effort has workers educa- 
tion, without state support and often directly opposed by state authori- 
ties, been able to grow, in spite of all the idealism and all the vigorous 
activity. During this period (before the First World War), adult 
education programs organized by civic and philanthropic organizations 
with their well-known aim to share culture with the underprivileged 
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also failed to have any significant effect on society. By and large, adult 
education before 1918 was limited to those areas that had been touched 
by the waves of industrialization that swept over Germany the last 
half of the 19th century. It had its main strongpoints around Berlin, 
in the industrial areas of Saxony and Ruhr, the Hansa towns, the 
Rhine-Main region and in Wurtemberg. 

Adult education in small towns and rural areas had its real 
beginning when an acute need arose for citizenship education after 
1918. Seventy years too late the work was continued which had 
started back in 1842 in Rendsburg but had been abandoned later 
through the mistakes of the 1848 revolution. 

After 1918, the folk schools of Danish character spread in areas 
which were predominantly rural and in their structure also closely 
resembled Denmark. Thus areas with middle-sized or big farms but 
without industries in Northwest, North and East Germany became the 
homebase for organizing folk schools, 1918-1929. In Eastern and 
Western Prussia, Pomerania and Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Silesia 
and Sudete Germany, Schleswig-Holstein a particular German version 
of the folk school was established, carried by the spiritual enthusiasm 
of the youth movement. In response to the needs of the environment, 
these schools appealed primarily to young people from middle-sized and 


big farms and from the crafts, in small towns or in the open country. 
The folk schools were, on the whole, unsuccessful in overcoming the 


denominational differences. Interdenominational, evangelical and later 
Catholic rural home folk schools were created. Only in Bavaria were 
these new adult education institutions unable to take hold, probably 
because of conservative attitudes among the farmers in this area (simi- 
larly in Austria, Sontrun-Tirolia and Switzerland), even though the 
Bavarian communities in their economic structure closely resembled the 
North German ones, with their middle-sized and big farms. 

Left on the sidelines of this industrially orientated adult education 
and the farm-orientated folk school movement was the small semi-rural 
community, inexperienced in areas of economic development and more 
or less abandoned to its own devices. 

These areas really were not “discovered” until after 1945 when 
they became the focus of new development efforts by the urban evening 
folk school and the rural home folk school. In these small-farm regions, 
all part of the West German Republic with the exception of Thiiringen 
(Sovietzone), forced to industrialization by the compulsory immigration 
of refugees, urban-industrial life ideals and cultural patterns increasingly 
have come into conflict with the old rural-farming way of thinking and 
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living. Here social change got into full swing. Here the folk schools 
that have been set up since 1948 are forced to take the new hard facts 
into account if they ever wish to fulfill their social and educational role. 
Here they must make men able to live and work together in a pluralistic 
society full of social differentiation. Their efforts aim at co-operation 
among farmers, craftsmen, factory workers and white collar employees, 
among conservatives, liberals and socialists, home-town people, new- 
comers, and refugees, Protestants and Catholics. 

Here lies the present great task of especially the home folk school 
in Western Germany. It is deplorable that so few folk schools are able 


to devote themselves to this task, placed on their doorstep by modern 
society. 


.. . The nature of any censorship, in other words, is often a function of 
the anxieties generated by the medium or the milieu which the medium 
serves. At thirty-five to fifty cents, the pocket-size paperbacks are avail- 
able not only to many adults who had not thought of themselves as book 
buyers before, but to adolescents. The implication had been that an 
adult who could afford to pay $3.50 for obscenity could take care of 
himself. It was where the paperback book represented a penetration of 
‘mature’ attitudes from the minority bookstore class through to the 
majority newsstand class that the censorious were alarmed; they wanted 
this process to be either halted or reversed. They saw their real enemies 
among the partisans of the liberal enlightenment who insisted upon un- 
loosing evil, in the name of mere principle, on susceptible and un- 
protected youths. Thus it is that literature and its advocates have so often 
found themselves on the defensive, unprotected by the juridical triumphs 
of one generation from the smut-hunters of the next. The open competi- 
tion among ideas cannot be relied on, where pornography is concerned. 
Like Communism or homosexuality, it can be attacked in the secure 
knowledge that few will dare to defend it. It then becomes the focal 
point for resentments less safe to assert, and everything suspect tends to 
be lumped together. 


Extract from Pornography is Not Enough. Harpers Magazine; 
November 1960; by Eric Larrabee. 





cBCc —TV 
AND COMPETITION 


(The following is an extract from an address by Alphonse Ouimet, 
President, CBC, to the Rotary Club, Toronto.) 


The situation here in Toronto will be duplicated at all other two-or-more- 
station points where csc has its own television stations: at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, Montreal, Halifax and, next year, Edmonton. 

In those centres, as in Toronto, there also has been talk about 
‘competition’ for ¢ Bc. I don't think those who talk this way really 
mean competition at all. In my view they are talking about alternative 
viewing, and a choice of Canadian stations, which is quite a different 


thing. 


On the other hand if some people do honestly feel that private 
broadcasters are going to compete with the csc I think they should 
know the services which are provided by the csc. Some people have 


even maintained that these services can be provided free, and equally 
well, by the private broadcasters. This is claimed in the name of ‘com- 
petition.” You may recall I said earlier that those who promise all out 
competition to the csc by private broadcasters are actually doing a 
grave disservice to private enterprise. 

I made that statement simply because no private broadcaster or 
group of private stations on earth could provide the quality and quantity 
of CBC programs and program distribution on the basis of a straight 
commercial ope ration. It is an economic impossibility. Yet there are 
people who unthinkingly would commit private broadcasters to an im- 
possibility. I maintain this is unfair to these broadcasters. 

To prove my point, let me briefly outline the services provided by 
CBC: 

1. Not one, but two complete and distinct broadcasting services — one 
in English and the other in French. 

Three national radio networks —c Bc Trans-Canada and csc Do- 
minion ranging from Vancouver Island to Newfoundland ; and the c B ¢ 
French network running from Alberta to Nova Scotia. 

3. Six regional radio networks serving British Columbia, the Prairies, 
Ontario, Quebec, the Maritimes and Newfoundland. 
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4. A special radio service to the 75,000 Canadians who live in outposts 
scattered widely through 1,300,000 square miles of the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 

5. A new bilingual Frequency Modulation high-fidelity Radio Network 
operating on an experimental basis between Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto. 


6. Eighteen cs c- owned radio stations and associated production fa- 
cilities at key points across Canada, plus 80 low-power relay transmitters 
serving remote or isolated communities. 

7. Two national television networks ; the English ranging from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Victoria, the longest microwave network in the world, 
1000 miles ; the French between Winnipeg and Moncton, the world’s 
most important French language network. 

8. Regional television networks in B.C., the Prairies, Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Atlantic area as required. 


9. Nine csc -owned television stations and production centres ; plus 
the management of special armed forces stations in Stephenville, New- 
foundland, and Goose Bay, Labrador ; plus 10 satellites and network 
relay stations. 

10. Station management and provision of program to Armed Forces 
stations overseas. 


11. Operation through seven of the world’s time zones, (As a comparison, 

the U.S. has but four) necessitating the maintenance of a major television 

network relay centre in Calgary, for example, in order to broadcast pro- 

grams at suitable local times. There is a similar operation in radio. 

12. Maintenance of program operations offices in London, Paris and New 

York. 

13. Provision of radio and television interchange with Great Britain, 

France, the United States and the rest of the world as required. 
Those are some of the tangible, material things Canadians are 

getting for their csc dollars. 


14. But—even greater than all these are the intangibles —the pro- 
gramming services of the Corporation ; in English, in French, in radio, 
in television ; national, regional and local programs — up to 17 hours a 
day, every day in the year. 


Last vear, csc facilities broadcast over 100,000 programs, each 
a hand-tailored creation intended for a specific audience. 

The gamut of those programs was as staggering as their total : Grey 
Cup, Stanley Cup, Canadian Open, Queen's Plate, Symphony, Jazz, 
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Western, United Nations, Royal Visits, soap opera, Hamlet, R.C.M.P., 
Couchiching Conference, news bulletins, news comment, school broad- 
casts, farm broadcasts, fisheries broadcasts and so on — a complete radio 
and tv service in English and an equally complete but totally different 
service in French. 

These CBC services are a national necessity — but they cost an 
amount of money which no ‘competitor’ could raise comme rcially. That 
is why Canada has a cB c—to provide a kind of broadcasting service 
for Canadians which cannot be provided in any other way. 





Excerpt from an address by E. S. Hallman, Vice-President, Program 
ming, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, to the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers.) 


No one in c BC is underestimating the impact or meaning of second 
station competition. Over the years we have evolved certain attitudes 
and approaches which are relevant to the changing scene. First, we 
believe competition is good for the Canadian audience, the Canadian 
advertiser, and the Canadian people as a whole, if effective and genuin« 
choices in program service are put before viewers, and new choices in 
the modes of advertising are offered to advertising. 

There is occasionally some misunderstanding about the c Bc view 
in this matter. We are sometimes — too frequently perhaps — looked 
upon as a public corporation reluctantly dragged into the bracing aii 
of competition which is a prime feature of our economy. Some people 


assume that we would prefer the comforts and securitv of a monopol\ 
situation. Nothing could be further from the truth. In fact, a public 
corporation like the cBc must and does justify itself as part of that 
economy and the competition it involves. 


In some of our moments of reflection we wish competition were 
here now in the island markets we now occupy. For I can assure you 
there is nothing more uncomfortable than being a single channel in a 
big city if even a small part of the audience dislikes a program. The 
second stations in these centres will change that. Viewers will have a 
choice — and for the first time csc Television will enjoy an outside 
and separate standard by which our program and sales service can 
be judged. 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Sir Philip Morris 


Sir Philip Morris is Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University. The following 
peragraphs are excerpted from the first of two lectures given at the 
University of Western Ontario this year.) 


Those of us who work in schools, universities and other educational 
institutions, and wrestle with their problems, find it very difficult to 
assess the effect which the general environment is having upon boys 
and girls and thus to have clear and definite views upon the ways in 
which the shaping and moulding of their minds and attitudes should 
be influenced by their formal education. When life was simpler it was 


easier to see how church, home, school and neighbourhood communities 
all played their part. Complexity has taken the place of simplicity and 
there is consequently more need to consider and evaluate the effect 
which all kinds of influences to which boys and girls are now exposed 


are in fact having, and also to re-examine and re-assess the extent to 
which church, home and school exercise a predominating influence. 
There is a danger that we may proceed on the assumption that these 
influences are the most important in the building of the kind of men 
ind women that we would like our children to be without carefully 
considering whether or not the assumption continues to be well founded. 

Throughout the world industrial and scientific revolutions are at 
different times and at different speeds taking place. In some countries 
thev have already gone a long way and in others great effort is expended 
deliberately to speed up their development. Throughout the world 
there is a growing realisation that industrialisation and the maximum 
possible application of new knowledge lie at the root of the material 
standards of living, which everywhere there is a determination to 
improve. This determination is no less apparent in countries which 
already have a relatively high standard of living than in countries where 
standards are low, and poverty and want prevail. There seems to be a 
conviction everywhere that man’s material estate can be increased and 
that it is to the advancement and application of scientific knowledge 
by a process of industrialisation that man must look to achieve his 
object. That this process as it operates has widespread effects upon all 
aspects of life is abundantly apparent. Some of these effects are 
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necessary and _ inescapable consequences, while others have the 
appearance of being accidental or side effects and are not on that 
account necessarily of less significance. 


It is then upon the development of industry, and all that goes with 
it, that rising material standards of living depend. Because the efficiency 
of industry depends upon the ability and qualifications of men and 
women, pressures begin to be brought to bear upon educational institu- 
tions and to this aspect of the matter I propose to return presently. For 
the time being, it is necessary to look at some of its more general 
consequences. Wherever industrialisation gets under way, population 
increases and redistributes itself about the country. Sometimes the 
increase of population is affected by immigration which adds problems 
of its own. Inevitably new patterns of individual and social life come 
into being. There is a general tendency towards urbanisation and, 
partly in consequence of this, urban habits and modes of thought tend 
to predominate in the consideration and settlement of public affairs. 
The countryside from which food for the people and the raw materials 
for industry come exercises a changed and reduced influence upon the 
attitudes of people, especially in the case of those for whom urban 
living and activities are their only experience. The setting in which 
men and women work is radic ally changed and depends much more 
than it me to upon the way in which men deliberately organise and 
arrange 


The ways in which recreation and relaxation are found change 
also. Possibilities for active participation tend to decline and oppor- 
tunities for spectatorship greatly increase. The new circumstances both 
invite and make possible the development of entertaining and adver- 
tising as industries and while they are compatible with cultural progress, 
they do not inevitably lead in that direction. The extent and nature 
of the stresses and strains which the process of industrialisation entails 
appear to depend upon the speed with which industrialisation and 
urbanisation take place, and in many parts of the world, the greatest 
possible rapidity is sought after and in some cases achieved. As these 
difficulties are one after another encountered and solved so far as possible 
for the time being, governments, both central and local, must con- 
tinuously extend their activities in the control of the economy and 
the development of social services. More and more the society in 
which man lives becomes man-made and depends upon the skill and 
wisdom with which it is fashioned. In any such state of affairs the 
nature and scope of human relationships are directly affected by the 
increasing complexity of society and the complex economy upon which 
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it depends. The complicated requirements of industry and commerce, 
no less than the extent of human knowledge upon which they rely, make 
specialisation inevitable. The fact that specialisation is an unavoidable 
consequence of industrialisation means that men and women must 
specialise and opportunities for the exercise of versatility over a wide 
and varied field eventually become exceedingly rare. On the other hand, 
security and a good standard of living seem to depend more upon the 
possession of special qualifications and ability than upon anything else. 
As in the development of industry itself, the initiation of welfare 
activities seems to be inevitable, so in the wider social setting the 
emergence of social problems necessitates the initiation and develop- 
ment by the State of social services. Amongst these social services, the 
provision of schools is one of the most far-reaching and important. 
While the phrase “welfare state” is very loose and imprecise, it is one 
to which we can all attach a meaning although perhaps the precise 
connotation of the phrase varies a good deal from one person to 
another and still more from one country to another. It would appear 
to be the case, however, that developments towards the establishment 
of the welfare state are inevitable in all developed and industrialised 
communities. There are so many influences and pressures of very 
different kinds, all converging upon the acceptance of a responsibility 
on the part of society as a whole for minimum conditions of subsistence, 


housing and health as well as for education. The differences of opinion 
on this particular matter and the variation between countries are of 
course very great, but the movement everywhere is in the same general 


direction, though i n slightly different ways and at very different rates 
of progress. 


Social services as they develop in accordance with the trend to 
which I have been referring themselves tend to develop in much the 
same way as industry and commerce. Although their purpose and 
activities are in many respects different, they are necessarily also in 
some respects businesses. Relying as they do upon a variety of experts, 
they tend like business itself to become specialised and to require 
specialists. The different needs of the same person become the concern 
of different organisations, and the varying organisations tend more and 
more to concentrate each upon one aspect of the life of the individual. 
The effects upon social life and ordinary social intercourse are them- 
selves very greatly affected. Many of the responsibilities which a man 
might once have left to his neighbour he can now feel he is very 
largely discharging by paying what the State requires into the common 
fund. Many of the difficulties and problems of life which men and 
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women used to feel they must settle for or amongst themselves, they 
now each and all of them feel are problems to which official organisa- 
tions could and should provide solutions. Men and women are brought 
less inevitably together in meeting the ordinary necessities and problems 
of life and living, and on the other hand, society has a bigger and 
bigger need for men and women able and willing to accept responsi- 
bilities in the specialised organisations which are brought into being. 
It is always the case that new responsibilities are not necessarily so 
readily assumed as old obligations are shed. Further, the general 
organisation of society does not make allowances automatically for its 
changed requirements and the consequence is that it remains virtually 
impossible for many who could take part in these activities in fact to 
do so. It seems necessary to recognise that, while the movement towards 
the establishment of the welfare state achieves great things in removing 
some of the most serious disfigurements of civilised living, it also brings 
many new and exceedingly important problems in its train. 

Domestic life and what the home represents as a force and influence 
in society have also changed and are still changing. The days when 
members of a family relied upon each other for help in making their 
way in the world, looked in their own immediate environment for 
employment and careers, and made or found amongst themselves their 
own entertainments and amusements have passed or, where they have 
not passed, are numbered. Society at large progressively organises 
arrangements which will ensure that more and more of its talents and 
abilities are used to the maximum extent wherever they may be found. 
The result is that advice, encouragement and financial help in the way 
of scholarships, bursaries and grants are found outside the family 
circle as boys and girls grow up further and further from the home 
and its immediate environment. As these and other developments take 
place, the influence of parents and the home inevitably declines and 
where homes are less well informed and less well found, the decline 
is probably greatest. Apart, however, from this earlier emancipation 
from home influences, the responsibilities which individuals feel for 
their own action, and sometimes for their inaction, are reduced in 
impact and weight. The nearer society gets towards the acceptance of 

duty to ensure a minimum standard of civilised living for everyone, 


despite their personal faults, weaknesses and shortcomings, the less 


individuals feel directly responsible for the consequences of what they 
do or neglect and for how they behave. As regards the general back- 
ground of information and the contemporary climate of opinion, the 


situation has changed and will change still further. Acquaintanceship 
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with life and affairs is nowadays not obtained chiefly or even largely 


from home life and the immediate neighbourhood ; it comes in much 
greater quantities with more persistence and impact from advertise- 
ment, press, radio and television. These instruments of mass communi- 
cation are more prevalent and frequent in their incidence than were 
the influences of parents, neighbours and churches which they have so 
largely supplanted. The question inevitably arises whether these new 
sources of influence are, in relation to their significance, exercising their 
powers in good and satisfactory directions. The rising generation is not 
to be blamed for allowing these media of mass communication to teach 
them so much when their elders have already very largely accepted 
them and, perhaps accidentally rather than deliberately, increased the 
ypportunities which they have. 


One cannot help reflecting, at times quite deeply and not without 
inxiety on all that is entailed in personal and delicate discussions, in 
the full light of publicity, not unaccompanied by the canvassing 
throughout the world for all to hear in advance of the discussions 
themselves of what is likely to be said, and the extent to which what 
s likely to be said really represents the meaning and intentions of 
those who are to speak. By the time that the discussions themselves 
actually begin, the possibility of simplicity and the absence of 
omplication have disappeared and direct concentration on the matters 
immediately in hand considered in the light of the criteria of right and 
wrong, wise and unwise, is made, to say the least, extremely difficult. 
What is true in these respects of great affairs seems to me to be also 
true of lesser affairs and even of ordinary relations between individual 
people. The conquest of time has been accompanied by a similar 
conquest of space. In terms of time and convenience and comfort, 
though not of the cost involved, we have all become each others’ 
immediate neighbours. In these two very important respects, the 
world has become very much smaller and apparently much more 
comprehensible. In contrast the growth towards unity in diversity, 
the acceptance of common ends and standards, the willingness to 
co-operate at the cost of some sacrifice and many other things which 

of the highest significance is neither as strong nor as much culti- 


vated and encouraged as it needs to be 


Perhaps the greatest single difficulty with which mankind at the 
present time is faced is the enormous increase in the number of 
things which men can do and the wealth of means at his disposal 
to employ. It seems necessary to contemplate a re al and fundamental 
dilemma. Do we, on the one hand, believe that the proliferation of 





means and their increased employment must inevitably lead to progress ; 
or, on the other hand, do we think that the greater the powers which 


man has at his disposal in terms of means, the bigger his responsi- 


bilities in deciding about their employment and the adoption of ends 
which he will use the means to serve? If, as I suppose, most people, 
when faced with this dilemma, tend more to the second of these two 
extremes, then those of us who have great responsibilities in relation 
to education must accept that in education ought to be found many 
of the good hopes which men may reasonably entertain. What society, 
or men collectively, wants and attempts to do does and should depend 
upon what individuals most desire. It is therefore upon the education 
of the individual in relation to his nature as a human being and to 
his social responsibilities as they exist that so much inevitably depends 
H. G. Wells once said that mankind was engaged in a race between 


education and catastrophe 
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